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ABSTRACT 



- One ih_aseries_ot reports on a gifted program 
jointly formed bYz^three school systems in Alber Canada, this 
report presents information about the develoi^ent, implementation, 
evaluation^ and revision of the Gifted and Talented Program in the 
Camrose school system. The Camrose program is the smallest of tha 
three, consisting o* pull-out programs in four schools for fourth- 
through eighth- graders identifiedas_giftedi The first three 
sections in thisi report deseifibe the methodology of this evaluative^ 
report^ the development of the-program- in Camro? e , and the gi f ted and 
talented program-at^each-o£ the four schools. Evaluation information, 
gathered from planning documents and interviews with principals, 
teachers, parents^ and students, is presented in thenext four 
sections. Sections presenting a summary and recoinmendations consider 
the need for: better student nomination and selection procedures; 
more inservice sessions for tiaehersl^eonsi stent application of a 
better-developed policy regardin ii^roved- ^ 

commuiiiGatien from the school district administration regarding the 
Challenge program; and establishment of policies and procedures to 
continually evaluate the gifted and talented program. (CB) 
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ftBSTRftCT 



E valuati on Report of the Gifted aha Tal^ni-^d Program; 
Camrose School District #1315, Wilde, Warren D. and Sillito, 
Melvin T. ^ April 1985, (19 pp. + app.). 



The report is one of a triad ^of formative evaluations in 
each of three school systems of dissimilar size in Alberta. 
The three,, Camrose School District #1315^^ Strathcona County 
#20, arid Calgary Board bf_Educationy^ formed a consortium and 
jointly with Alberta- Education sponsored a project to 
develop and test-promising evaluation procedures of programs 
for gifted -students as well as gather ihformatich about 
evaluating gifted children. The consortium provided the 
venue for field tryout plus other assistance and Alberta 
Education provided financial support supplemented with 
expert advice. 

The Camrose Gifted and falehted Program ^smallest of the 
three) edhsists of pull-put programs in four schools in 
grade levels four to eight. About 50 students are enrolled 
ih the program under : the directibh of f our_teachers . The 
evaluation report includes histbrical-brigihs^ a description 
of the current program compiled _from information received 
c'uring interviews with principals, teachers, students and 
parents^ and from questionnaires sent to selected members of 
these: groups^ and concludes with recoamendatibhs for the 
schbbl system. 
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i iNTReDUCTidN 



This evaluation w:^s begun as a part of a project to 
determine the similarities and dif f erehces which_exist__in 
prograins f qr gifted children at varied_stages_of deveiopme^ 
among three dissimilarly sized school _districts in the 
prbvihee bf_filberta^ fhe three _dist^ involved in the 
study are eamrose School District #1315, County of Strath- 
cona #20 and Calgary Board of Education, As a result of 
this study suggestions will be forthcoming about program 
development and evaluation. 

Information in this report was^gathered from documents in 
the _scphboI_ district and from interviews with several 
participants,^ /fher^ numerous interviews with the 

Associate Superintendent in charge of the: program, who 
provided the organizational framework and school contacts^ 
During one of their sharing iSeetihgs,._ teacher the 
project personnel with infbrmatibh-^about the prog^ Later 
the^e teachers were interviewed indiv^ by one of the 

prbject team_ as was- the principal in each participating 
school^ a -sample of students currently enrolled in the 
program^ and a few students who elected to withdraw. 
Teachers from the system were asked to fill but a cjuestibh^ 
naire about the program for gifted/talehted„ children and 
another questionnaire was sent tb parehts_ of all children 
whohad been enrolled in the program^ This report is an 
analysis bf the datat received i 
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II HISTORY 



The eaarbse School District #1315 has 2022 students and 120 
teachers in a k-i2 system. While there are a variety of 
programs to meet special needs of iearnerij the; program for 
gifted and talented students began in 1977 at the same _ time 
as a special: curriculum for the Education -of Mentally 
Handicapped children was_intrbducedi^_ In 3.981 the Board of 
Trustees^established a policy supporting "...the institution 
and _ maintenance of special education programming and 
instruction for students with special needs and abilities^ 
commensurate with the resources available to the school 
district". 

The program began in one school for grades two to six with a 
bhe-half day pull-out per week^ The students were selected 
according to their superior achievement (130 I,Q.^) bh the 
Wise^R but some dissension resiilted when a few students whbm 
teachers expected to- be included were not accepted. With 
the adoption of the Board Pbliey_ih 1981 came the regulation 
that parents must_prbvide-^ written consent before the child 
would be placed _ in the -program and that the services would 
be expanded to include children from grades three to eight 
who met the eligibility criteria. The program has since 
expanded into four schools but unfortunately the program in 
one school was closed during the current year* 
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ill PROGRAM DESCRIPTION BY SCHOOL 



School Number One 

This is a new sehool_and the teacher is new to the program. 
Nine studentS-Began the program this year, but one dropped 
but leaving four boys and four girls in a two hour pull-csut 
^stTidents are pulled out of their regular activities) class 
per week. ^ .Among the aims and objectives were creative 
problem solving^ decisibh mafcihg^ _planning^ conununication 
and the cognitive skills of analysis, synthesis, evaluation 
and flexibility*-^ The-students engaged in such activities as 
learning- sign language for the^deaf , learning about phbtb- 
graphy, exploring the Space Sciences Centre ^ exchanging 
roles with a teacher, and "brain teasers" or puzzles fbr the 
mind. Students were instructed as a group bbth in class and 
on field trips, given assistance individually, and helped to 
study a topic independently. 



At this school thirteen students (six bbys and seven girls) 
from grade levels four_ through eight are taught in two 
separate puH-out_classes, Grades four and five receive bfie 
hour of class -time in addition co some special events arid 
grades- six through eight receive^ two hburs of class 
instruction as well as some special activities bh a few 
evenings and on Saturday. 



The activities fbr^ both- -groups included a variety of 
individual ahd_ group projects. The students produced a 
television news show, taking on all responsibilities such as 
reporting, hosting, and filming, as well as the technical 
details of production. They also produced a- television quiz 
show for grade six students _ in the Camrose area called "Hi 
Q" in which the class designed the format of the show and 
deyeldped the questibnsi The class was involved in a space 
science unit and visited the Space Sciences Centre in 
Edmbnton. There were individual projects ihcltadihg inters 
viewing and filming individuals and groups, such as a 
policeman^ sphpdl assemblies^ a^ebheert^ etc. In the spring 
students intend to learn abbut_navigatibn and how to fly an 
airplane. The learning- -emphasis throughout has been on 
creative -thinking^ - effective communication, planning^ 
decision-making, analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and 
flexibility of thinking in problem solving. 
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School Number Three 



Nineteen-chiidren (thirteen boys and six girls) are involved 
in a program_ f or gifted children . There - are ^ three groups 
with seven students at^ the grade three levels five from 
grades five and six ^ and seven from grades seven ahd^ eighti^ 
All students aire in a pUll--but arrangement in which _grade 
three students have a one hour class each week ^ gfa^ five 
and six receive a minimum of two hours per week and finally 
the_last^ group receives one and one-half hours per week 
after school plus additional activities. 

There was a variety of activities for the children in this 
program whirn were l intended to achieve creative- thinking, 
creative problem solving^ analysis^- synthesis, evaluation^ 
planning, decision-making^ ^ communicating, originality and 
elaboration^ _ The- students published a newspaper which 
involved- planning the feature articles, gathering 
information, writing, taking pictures, constructing puzzles 
and creating contests, as well as using the ebmputer__fbr 
laycput and word processing, There_ were individual _study 
projects using computer _ soft r_ware,ga^ computer 
prograEls^ writing, a book about ancestors , and a radio 
recording. _ Group- projects included instruction in 
pBotography, painting, and a trip to the Space Sciences 
Centre* The students produced many articles : for the 
newspaper and learned hdW: the computer can be useful in the 
newspaper industry and other writing endeavors, as well as 
the need to jpersist_bh a_prbject_ even though it is time 
consuming and sbmetimes tiring because of the routine. 



School Number Four 



Three boys and one girl frbS_ grades five and six are taught 
in a pUll-but arrangement for two hours per week. 
Uhfbrtuhately six students dropped out of the program in 
this school. 

The program focused on individual projects and independent 
study for the most part with bhly_ one major group -activity, 
a trip to the Space Sciences_eentre^ The intended student 
bUtebmes are_ereative_thinking and creative problem solving, 
analysis^ synthesis^ evaluation, planning, decision-making, 
communicating^ creativity and elaboration.- Students iri the 
program have been involved in studying and developing murder 
mysteries, completing prbblem wbrksheets called !?mind^ 
benders^',: and individual prbjects such as a study nf the 
accdmplishmehts of Chester Rbnning, a study of pyramids 
complete with a scale model, a study of World Warll, taping 
of a radio play, computer programming and work on pre- 
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p^pgramned computer. software i _While_some students expressed 
satisfactibri with_tfie program and with being identified with 
it, there was general dissatisfaction because it interfered 
with^more^ interesting individual projects and required 
catching up on missed school Work. 
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ly INFORMATION ! ROM^PIA^ boaJMENTS^ INT ERVIEWiS WITH 

PARTICIPATING PRINCIPALS^ TEACHERS OF THE GIFTED, AND 

CHILDREN IN THE PROGRAM 



Teacher S electr on 

Little is said in the planning documents regarding teacher 
selection. In practice it appears that teachers who egress 
ah interest are given first cohsideratidh but the final 
selection is a decision of _ the Associate Superintendent and 

theprincipal based on a__number_ of criteria including 

interest, teaching performance and availability. 



Student Idehtif icatibh 

In_Septe^er-of i98l--eamr6se School^Distr ifi3i5__ad6ptea 
procedures to_ assist students _with (3peci^^^ 
abilities which included the identification of the academic- 
ally talented. It \ras expected that a screening of the 
total population for grades three: to eight would take place 
to identify. the top 15%^: from which: three to six percent 
would be selected to participate in the prbgraSi__After the 
initial ^program had been initiated^ -similar procedures _of 
screening were to- take place during the fall of each year 
with the grade three students . The students selected from 
the grade three pool were expected to begin the program the 
following year. 

it was intended that students be evaluated oh the_ following 
five criteria which would have equal weighty (Appendix A ) • 

1. Group tests including a group I. Q. test, Canadian Test 
of Basic Skills, and achievement on the previous year's 
work. 

2. Evaluation by the teacher, bn„ a. four -point_ scale, 
regarding _the_^ child's learning characteristics^ 
motivational characteristics, creativity, and leadership 
characteristics . 

3. Student self -^evaluation where the child rated 
him/herself bh 24 statements which research has shown 
are indicative of gifted behavior. A four point scale 
(strongly agree^__ agree, disagree^ strongly disagree), 
was used with the final question asking the child to 
state in which of six areas he/she seemed to have the 
most talent. 
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4 . A parent inventory witfi both open-ended questions and a 
four point rating scale for some items intended to 
determine the extent to which the parent felt the child 
differed from the average child in behavior. 

5; Results of art: individual- intelligence test (WISC-R) 
submitted by the district psychologist. 

The above criteria were to be applied to the top 15% of the 
class_selected from the results of startdardized test scores, 
previous year's work artd a rating^ bf-_each child on 
intelligence, creativity * self rcohcept, athletic ability, 
artist in ability, verbal ability, problem solving ability, 
leadership ability, reading ability, mathematical ability, 
general _ knowledge, motivation to _ leam^ personality, 
popularity, initiative, awareness of others, and science 
aptitude. 

The results were ejcpected to _be_collected by the classroom 
teacher and^ forwarded to -^the teacher of the program for 
Gifted and Talented. -No ^mention is made in the guidelines 
as to who would -be responsible for the final selection, 
whether- this was to be the teacher ortly or to be decided by 
a- selection committee. The parents of students selected 
were notified and- a, cortsertt form filed in the Student's 
Cumulative Record Folder. 

Informatiort from interviews with the principal and teachers 
in each of the- -schools showed some interesting differences 
between the practices and intents of the district respecting 
Identification of children for the program. There is some 
uncertainty about who nominates the child^ what evaluation 
instruments should be : given and -who makes the final 
selection decision. While^ theprocedure of identification 
IS inconsistent when viewed from a system perspective^ the 
teachers tend to believe that all children suited for the 
,:given an opportunity to be accepted. Some 
children do not meet the criteria for acceptance but were 
included _ because of the : benefit^ they will derive, 
information is distributed tb- parents by mail and by 
word-of-mputh artd parent -evaluation and consent forms are 
returned by: the children. In one school there was a 
meeting called- for-parents to discuss the program^ The 
final selection is usually made by the teacher of the gifted 
using an accumulation of test scores^ and infopatioh from 
other sources. Only irt brte--SchooI was the principal 
involved in the selection. ebmmunication and supervision 
of the intended procedures is necessary among the various 
constituents if a standardized procedure of iderttif icatibn 
IS to be achieved. 
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Curriculum 



from the documents studied:, it apgears : that there :is : ho 
prescribed curriculum for the gifted,:. It.is ...expected: that 
teachers will develop curricular goals, and mafee_ available 
opportunities for experiences that meet- the needs of each 
gifted child_ih_ the program. _ The- objectives and expected 
butcoSes_refer to affective development and development ^of 
cognitive skills but these are often, giiite vague:. The 
descriptions of programs for the gifted show that there are 
several differences and dniy a few similarities among the 
schools in the district. 

As noted .earlier- in the program descriptions for each 
school^ it seems that the curriculum focuses on adding new 
information and experiences rather than expanding on topics 

already provided in the, provincial curriculum guides^ The 

curriculum, was planned after consulting- -With^ students, 
parents and other teachers to determine §reas of interest 
and possible resources^ While _most teaching units were 
locally developed-either within the school or cooperatively 
among- district teachers of the gifted^ , there were some 
coHonercially prepared units utilized. Adding new content 
has the advantage of avoiding repetition- and appealing to 
individual: interests and even -creating new interests. It 
may have the disadvantage_of being somewhat superficial for 
the stUdeht-Whose interests and e go beyond what can 

be -accomplished in group projects.. There is ah opportunity 
for students to explore topics of individual choice, which 
presumably allows continued study of a topic in- greater 
depths though this aspect was hot mentioned by teachers or 
students . 

There were- several benefits of the current: curriculum noted 
by _ both teachers and students. Teachers believe the 
students have achieved a greater sense of self-wbrth-ahd a 
more positive attitude toward learhihg_as_well as pro%?iding 
an ^dded challenge to their _ school generally. students 
generally were prbUd tb_be_in tfce program and had developed 
some intimate. friendships thro activities such as the 

field trip -to the Space Sciences centre in Edmohtoh> 
eobpefating on the newspaper project^ television prbdUetibhs 
and other group projects. 

The negative ebmmehts frbm- students focused on what they 
perceived as laek__bf-planning and organization. A few 
students found -some activities boring because they lost 
interest^haa to complete detailed reports and were given 
worksheets or homework _which was hot tb_ .their -liking* 
Other students cited conflicts between the program for the 
gifted and other activities they enjoyed or subjects in 
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school they did not want to misSi _Gverall_-the students were 
quite supportive of the curricular activities main 
complaints were from those who decided to drop out of the 
program. 

When asiced what was the most and least interesting activity 
or method of instruction^ the reaction was varied^.. It_^was 
generally agreed that the trip to the^Space Sciences- Centre 
wa? one of the mbst__exciting_ .^events and also that field 
trips were more ihteresti^ in-school activities. The 

group- which repiaced_ a staff member for a day were 
enthusiastic. Students did not like worksheets and were 
rather critical of being required to make up work missed 
during their absence from the regular class. 



Student Evaluation 

There seemed to be little if anything communicated to 
schools by way of policy on evaluating gifted children^- fts 
a result each school and specifically each teacher carried 
out thi? function as_ desired, -resulting in^ a lack of 
consistency* In _essence_there_is^ no formal structure for 
evaIuation_of _ the^ gifted so that some students receive 
verbal feedback about their work, others receive written 
feedback in terms of marks and cdininehts oh projects, _ while 
some receive nothing and a few are asked to perform a 
self -evaluation of their achievement i 

Teachers_and__principais wer^ asked to express, themselves 
abbut-the need for evaluation and all seemed to feel that it 
was necessary. They said it provided - feedback about the 
value of the program and whether the goals were_beihg_met so 
that improvements could be made. _ They_further believed tha^ 
it provided students with a sense of achievement and related 
to educational standards. one principal said that 

evaluation_ should provide feedback to parents of the 
children involved and to the district generally to show an 
accountability for the time and funds expended. 



Program Evaluation 



There_does not seem to be any statement, policy or set. of 
procedures in place to evaluate programs for gifted 
children. ^ This was considered to be an important area_^__by 
all principals and teachers if improvements were_to be _made 
and if the program was to be justified to all constituents. 
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Teacher fn-serglce 



No official statement, or policy was found in the plahhihg 
documents for the gifted/talented program _with_ respect^ to 
in-service activity^ In practice- there has been guidance 
from the Associate Superintendent and provision for meetings 
of -the_ teachers- to share ideas and plan some cofflffion 
activities^ in addition most teachers were spohsored to 
attend conferences and workshops. One teacher had attended 
more than twenty such sessions: ^ over several years (hot all 
while employed at Camrdse) enabling him to gain_cbnsiderabie 
knowledge about different approaches _to_ -teaching gifted 
children > which had resulted in the development of a 
personal philosophy about edtacating these children. 

fhe-lack of in-service for teachers of the gifted and the 

school _ principals was of concern to most of those 

interviewed. Teachers generally agreed that the depth of 
in-service was inadequate and, _wfaile they had received ah 
overview^ there were many topics including evaluation which 
were never addressed. Principals were generally of the 
bpinibn that in-service was, for all practical purposes^ 
hbh-existent . 
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V INFDRHftTION FR0H TEfteHER QUESTlONNftiRES 



Teachers inthe district, other than those in the gifted and 
talented program, were sent questionnaires td_ determine 
their knowledge and inyplvement with the program for gifted 
children. There were 32 responses. 



Identification 

Of the 32 teachers who returned the questionnaires^ only 
one-third had been involved: in the idehtif icatibh prbcisss. 
These teacher? had, helped by administering tests^ filling 
out inventories and .making recbmiehdatibhsi In total there 
were 33 children^ (16 boys^and 17 girls) identified from the 
classrooms of the respondents. 

Less than half (13) of the teachers found the procedures 
acceptable but 14 did not respond because they were unaware 
of the procedures. - The majority cf those involved f bund the 
process useful ^and of help in further understanding _the 
gifted child. These teachers also were_^of t&e_ opinion that 
the process was .appropriate^ ^^eii t not overly 

demahding_of_their time or energy. Of interest is the fact 
that while slightly over half of the responses indicated 
that students were correctly identified^ fbUr teachers 
believed that some students were hot prbperly classified. 

Cpminehts about the identification -process r^ some 
dissatisfaction. _£t- seems that teachers would like more 
inforaation about student ident if icati and the program in 
general* _ One teacher questioned whether I.Q._ alone is 
sufficient to p3 ace a child In the prbgram. Another eb 
questioned the_ practice of allbwihg students into _ the 
program who were dbihg poorly ln_class^ while not providing 
ah opportunity, for -highly motivated students who were 
achieving at the top of the class. CSenerally the teachers 
who were knowledgeable of the identification procedures were 
supportive. 



Curriculum 



in order to determine the dispersion of knowledge about the 
gifted/talented curriculum, teachers were asked a dumber l of 
questions. Twenty-^twd of the 32 respondents had children 
from their classrbbms in the prbgram, but b said they 

were faxniliar with the_cuffi^ these six^ only two 

had received_information_from a teacher, while the remaining 
four knew of the program only through students • reports. 
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^^^.^^.^^^^J^^^*^^®^^ ^^°^??P9^"^®?_^^hat students missed their 
glasses to attend^the. special program believed it provides 
at least as much^vaiue as the regular prcsgram. Those 
teachers supporting the program noted that students usually 
knew most of the regular work anyway^ however one teacher 
did draw attention to the fact that one child consistently 
missed Physical Education which was not a part of the 
curriculum for gifted children. 



In-service 

Teachers were asked about their knowledge^ of the program 
gained through in-service*^ ©hly_ four of the 32 respondents 
said they had _ received in-service instruction and they were 
of the bpinioh^^that the treatment of topics such as 
identification, special needs of gifted children and the 
curriculum were inadequately addressed. 



S elect ed Comments 

There were not a lot _ of _ comments from teachers with respect 
to the program. Some gave support and felt^it was necessary 
to prwide_ challenges for these students. There were a few 
less siipportive of the philosophv who felt that while 
something extra or different should" be ddhe^ it was not in 
the best interests of a school to give_ special trips to the 
gifted as rewards when others could benefit from such 
es^eriences. This comment takes on added significance when 
it is realized that some teachers were of the opinioii that a 
few students were not allowed entry to the program who 
should have been and others were admitted who did not 
deserve it. 
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VI INFORMftTION FROM PARENT QUESTIONNAIRES 



identification 

Parents were asked how they received information about the 
program for _ gifted children as well as whether they had 
filled out the required parent inventory that was part of 
the identification procedure. The responses were varied. 

Mostly the parents learned bf_ the program through their 
children Or from ihfbraatibn- delivered to them from the 
school via their child^ but some had inquired about special 
programs oj- had heard about the program from other parents 
-teachers^ Most parents were satisfied with the 
information provided by ^the school except for the two 
responses received from School Number Two which indicated 
there had been little cOinmunicatibni _^ile almost all 
parents had completed the ^parent inventory and found it 
adequate to serve the intended purpose, there was one parent 
who felt it did not adequately describe the characteristics 
bf her child. 



Parents were asked abbut their involvement in the curriculum 
deveiopmeht prbcess^ Wiile a few had offered suggestions 
about the curriculum content, most had not been asked to 
provide input and none felt they had been instrumental in 
the decisions of the curriculum. : Only bhe parent had been 
involved in the implementdtioh and this was thfbugh teaching 
some children about pettipbiht embroidery, in response to 
the question Of: whether the curriculum was adequate, half 
said yes and half said no, but comments were not provided. 



Student Outcom es 

Parents were asked if their_children were more motivated 
about school and_had a greater variety of interests because 
Of the program^for gifted/talented. The response Was a 
guarded yes because while the children seemed tb enjoy 
school, most parents felt th^^ir children had always enjbyed 
school and were not sure tnat the enthusiasm cbuld be 
attributed; to the special program only . Almbst all parents 
believed their children had a broader range of interests and 
more self-cbhf idence because of the program however. 

Since some children selected to receive special attention in 
programs designated for gifted children encounter ostracism, 
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parents were asfeed to comment on this_aspecti Most children 
see»ea_to_5e treated weii by their peers but there was the 
feeling that some teachers not involved in the program 
resented children leaving their classrodm and made 
disparaging comments or forced the children to do extra 
work. The action of these teachers has been ihtei^i^eted by 
children and parents as a lack of endorsement. 



31iere was nearly m the program by those 

parents who responded because of the enthusiasm of the 
children but there were some worthwhile suggestions. 
Parents would like to have more direct feedback, from 
teachers on the progress of their_childfen ahd-^at they are 
accdmplishihg. While the_^children report _to the parents 
regularly^ the lack _of -communication with the teacher was 
hotedi- it was_further suggested that there be more obvious 
cooperation for_ the program from the total teaching staff. 
Parents would also like an opportunity to meet with the 
principal at the_ beginning of each sehbel year to discuss 
the program^ A final suggestion was that the S.Q. score be 
less prominent in the selection process. 
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VII SUHHARY 



The camrose School Bistrict #1315 began a program for gifted 
|nd talented students in 1977, and has expanded the program 
from one school with a half-day pull-out to four schools 
With a_ variety of delivery modes. it was expected that 
students in grade three would be screened by each classroom 
teacher based on standardized ^test scores , classroom 
achievement, and on a number of personal attributes. The 
top 15% of the students sb^ rated would then form a pool to 
be, _ further evaluated^ based on the results of an 
individually administered i.Q. test, student self- 
evaluation,- and parent inventory. From the pool of possible 
candidates a number equaling three^^to six percent of the 
district school population would be selected for special 
attention in _ the gifted and talented program, ^he program 
guidelines did not prescribe a specific curriculum but 
referred to development of the affective and cognitive 
domains^as expected outcomes. While hb specific statement 
was made on in-service there has been provision for 
release-cime meetings and bpportuhities to attend workshbps 
and conferences sponsbred by other school jurisdictions. 

The current schbbl^year began with four schools bf firing 
programs for those children identified as gifted and 
talented. The 45 children in grades 4 - 8 (2.2% of the 
district^ school population) has dwindled to 34. The program 
is^organized around pull-bUt classes and outside regular 
school hour activities (noon, after school, evening, 
Saturday), depending on the school and grade level. The 
curriculum focuses ^bh adding new content rather than 
expanding on topics in provincial curriculum guides, with a 
sample of activities being learning sigh language for the 
deaf, _ establishing a newspaper^ producing a locally aired 
insfvfSii^? 2^^? wbrking with the computer and numerous 

individual projects. These activities were intended to 

l«n^SLv.^^^^, ^^^-^^ problem solving 

approaches, deeisionr^making, planning, analysis, synthesis'^ 

evaluation, and effective comraunicatibn There appears to 

evaluation of how students perfbrmed during these 
activities and no method for evaluating the extent to which 
tne program meets its int'~ -^'i bbjectives. 

Children in the program, tl - parents and teachers in the 
aistrict were questioned or. =.ir views, it was found that 
only one-third of the teac, i had been invblved in the 
screening of children and Ibl.. than half )cnew what the 
Identification procedure entailed, dhe of the most discbn- 
tril^'^t Ii2 a^lacfc of support for the program among 

some of the teaching staff, students liked the field trips 
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bQfc_ekpressed concern about missing school work when they 
were expected to make it up or miss some school activities 
they enjoyed. Parents felt they needed more cdmmunicatidri 
from the schools on the curriculum >e>^ of teachers 

and progress of their children. Generally there was_ strong 
support for this program throughout the district with only 
minor irritations evident i 
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VIII REeOfOfENDftT IONS 



Tab following recommendations are a result of the inform- 
ation received by the research team through interviews with 
principals, teachers^ students^ and parents.: While there is 
general satisfaction with the gifted and talented program, 
these reebmmeridationsr if followed , should enhance the 
program in the future. 



1. Selection of Students 

Xt appears that due to a lack of policy statements, 
identification within the district is somewhat inconsistent^ 
There is_uncertainty_ as to who_ nominates children for the 
program and the criteria that should be used. There also 
seems to_ be inconsistent use of the tests and other 
instruments recommended for identificatipn. _ There is no 
mention of who will be responsible for the final selection 
of candidates^ leaving open the opportunity for some 
misunderstanding r even_ though it^ is assumed _that the 
associate superintendent will supervise the process. 

Rec ommenda tions That a policy statement be developed and 
ratified by the school board and distributed to schools 
detailing the procedure for nominating and selecting candi- 
dates for the Gifted and Talented Program. 



2. Teacher in-service 

Opportunities have been provided for teachers to attend sbm^ 
regionally sponsored conferences ahd^ workshops in other 
school districts, _as well^ as have sharing meetings^ but 
these_ do hot seem adequate to provide the necessary 
training^ Teachers have expressed the need for more help in 
understanding the nature of giftedness and how to meet the 
needs of gifted children.: Since there is hb_ prescribed 
curriculum andlittle knowledge among the teachers about how 
to provide ah appropriate curriculum^ for the gifted, it is 
necessary, that^ teachers either receive more extensive 
training on site or be supported through grants to attend 
conferences, take courses, and visit other successful 
programs in operation. There is heed to help teachers learn 
more about organizing and planning programs for gifted and 
talented children as well as how to evaluate progress. 



Recom mend a t i o m That more in-service sessions be provided 
to teachers as well as opportunities and financial 
assistance to allow teachers to attend national and 
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international conferences, visit other successful programs 
and take appropriate university courses. 



3. Student Evaluation 

The evaluation team was unable^to find a policy governing 
evaluation of students in the Gifted and Talented Program 
and cpbserved considerable inconsistency in evaluation 
practices.. It was: observed that_ student evaluation ranged 
from little or nothing in_some cases to awarded grades in 
others. In s6me_cases there is verbal feedback on progress 
and in a_ limited _number of instances there were written 
comments on projects, ft few students were asked to engage 
in a process of sel f -evaluation but the absence of criteria 
made the activity less than fulfilling. 2et all feachers 
and principals agreed that evaluation of students is 
necessary and parents complained that they were given 
inadequate ihfbrmatibh about student progress. 

Recbmmehdatibn; That policy and recommended procedure 
gbvernihg evaluation of students inthe Gifted and Talented 
Program be developed and consistently applied throughout the 
district. 



4. Commuhicatibh 

There appears to be a lack of communicatibn abbut the Sifted 

and Talented Program thrbughout: the district* Parents in 

the district complained that they did_ not- receive enough 
information about the prbgram._Parents_of children in the 
program often commented about the need for more information 
regarding student activities_ and progress. Regular class- 
rbbm_teachers^ noted _ the lack of information about the 
programand in some cases admitted a lack bf suppbrt because 
they did not understand the intent and organization of the 
program. _ It would appear that more support would be forth- 
coming, if there was a better communication network within 
the schbbl system. 



Recom mendation ;- That the school district admihistratibh 
establish a procedure to better : obSimuhieate (i^e.^bbth to 
send and to_ receive) infbrmatibn about the program for 
Gifted and Talented to all constituents, including all 
schbbl teachers. 
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5. frbgram Evaluation 

From the documents and interviews it would seem that rid 
policy or^Procedure has been established for, evaluating the 
Gifted_and Talented Program. While this evaluation may help 
^n making some improvements, there is a heed for Continuous 
formative evaluation processes so that further modifications 
will be made in relation to goals and objectives. 

Recommendation; That policy arid procedure be established to 
continually^ evaluate the sifted and Talented Program in 
order to make appropriate modifications. 
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GIFTED S TALEVTED 
PR&GRA>t SELECTION FGK STUSENTg !V ££^r)Eg 3 ^ -8 

Candidates for the Gifted 8 Talented Education Classes toay be nominated 
any time during the school year. A thorough search for candidates will 
be conducted during September and October_of Grade iTiree. The forms to 
be usedfpr^ the appraisal are available from the teacher of your 
Gifted S Talented Prograrj in your school. 



Evaluations ofstudents will be based on the following criteria with 
equal weightings. 

1. Selection for evaluation by a teacher using group I.Q., CTBS results 
as well as report cards marks. 

2. The written evaJuation of the student by the teacher. 

3. A self-evaluation by the student. 
Ah evaluation by the parent. 

5, An individual I.Q. test. 



After each^part of the evaluation has been ccrpleted the forr.s shouid 
be forwarded to the teacher of the progra.Ti in your school. 



wmi mmm m - mm x mm m^m 



HONTII 



- DAY 



yF,AR 



I^AMEd'AIJ.^niif'Kr) 
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i.Q. 

m 
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fllim''TAIfJ'IlR 

RATifr, Bi'ivioinAi. 
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TEACHER LEVEL 5aTE 



Iritelligence 
Greativity 

Positive Self-Cbricept 
Athletic Ability 
Artistic Ability 
Verbal Ability 
Problem Solving Ability 
Leadership Ability 
Feading Ability 
Math Ability 
Knowledge 

Motivation to Learn 
Personality 
Fcpularity 
Ini native 
Awareness of Others 
Science Apt:tade 
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TO BE CC'lPLiTiD 5V THE TEACHER 



ScaSe for bating Behsvio^ra; Cnaracter:stics of J^perior Students ty 
Joseph S; Renzciii and Robert K; Hartmar). 



STL-DENT'S KA'^E: 



TEACHER'S NAME: 



Directions - T^e fol3o-ing_cScracteristics give an indication of the 
appropriateness of a giftec prograrr, for this yo-jngster. 

Please circle 

1. If you have seldb.i; or never observed this characteristic 

2. if you have observed this occasionally 

3. If you have observed this to a considerable degree 
If you observe this characteristic fr-ost of the time. 

PARt 3 -^bHSNIVG CHlHCrTERISTieS 



1. Has a large rrenory 

2. Knows mach inforration 

3. Masters rr-aterial quickly 

£. Understands cause and effect 

5. Generalizes and ce'Kes accurate cbservations 

6. Reads a great deal 

7. Is bored vith routine taSKS 

P^>T 2 - I^OT-VATieNAL CHARACTEPI STIES 

1. Needs little external help to get started 

2. Strive? to-ard perfection 
5. Prefers :ndepencent work 

i. Is :riere£:ed in acult type proble-s 

5. Is c^gresEive or cssertive in respect to his beliefs 

5. Is ccr.cernes with right and wrcng cr rrral jjdcer.ents 
P.-7T 3 - C-i-.TIVITY 



1 . 
2: 
3. 
I. 
5. 
6. 



D:£-Ie^s Curiosity 
Offers u'.iq-je srluticns 
Often tc'-es risks 
Has a sense of hu-cur 

Is sensitive to beauty 



i 

i 
i 
1 
1 
i 

1 
i 
i 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

3 

i 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



u 
I 
t 
ii 

c 

i 
C 
L 



U 
t 
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IS 2 



::.-.ccr,f c r-f St : accepts disorganization; does 



not fecr being different 
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BEST COPY AVAILAILI 



Part h ^ LEADERSHIP CHaRACT£S44-TIC5 

1. Can handle responsibility 

2. Is confident vith people of equal age 

3. Expresses hiraseif sell; others understand him 
i. Is sociable 

5, Tends to dbniiriate others In activities 

6. Excels in athletics 
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A STVDENT L.'3KS AT Hi^SELF 



Please: show whether you agree or disagree with each of the stater 
by i:;arV.ihg ore of the spaces. 





St r ori2l v 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Di sacree 


i. I an e Rood athlete 










2. I am a good student 










J. i axs popuiar witn o».neT StA^oent^ 










4« I an) one who understands and 

accepts other people — 










get alone with other people 


^ 









0. utner people recog^^ize cnat i ani 
an intelligent person 






- 




7. I am warr. and under st&ndihs 










8. I ar. easy to get albn^ with — — 


- - 






' 


9. I enjoy working vith mechanical 
en^ scientific thir.cs 


-- 


— . 






l\j * 2 enjoy austrcCt or iLatrieTist icai 
— problems — — 










11. I atri one who likes to work independently 
on special projects- 












12- — I eniov debating or disccsslnt; an idea 




■ 


1 




13. I enjoy "losing ryself" in a good book 
or in imaj^inat ion - 










li. I have — a — good — sense — of — hurour 










S^v i^k is often quite original 










16. I arr. able to come up with a large nur^er 
of ide^s or-^CiUt:: or.g to prob:e-ns - 










17. I aiTi able tc take charge of planning a 
pr^^ect 










15. I don't rind being different fror. other 
people : — 






-- 





iV. i i 1 Ke. 1 0 s k. uy \ _ su Djec *.5 tnat are 
-chal lenj;ine or even difficult 











20. I often use rrasic, art, or drar.a to 
exoress frv feellncrs — — _ 










21. I don't like to accept what sonieone 

else savs without challenging 4^ 










22. 3 feel strcngly.sbcut things and often 

express my feelings, even if I think 
others will disacree^: 










23. I spend rf.ore tif^e than I wojld need to 
cn assignments because I enjcy the 
learninp 
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lg BEST ropy AVAILAlLE 



A StlDENT LOOKS AT HIMSELF (cont'd.) 



2i. Here are six areas of taient. In which area do you see yourself as being 
most talented? Rank then: as you see then applying to your abilities. 
(1) First talent area, (2) Second talent area, etc/ 

, General intellectual ability 



Specific academic aptitude (in one subject area, such 
as science, math, etc.) 

Creative Thinking 

Leadership Ability 

Visaal and performing arts 

Psychor.otbr ability (such as r.echcr.icaJ skills or athletic ability) 
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SCHOOL 



A. What special taler.ts or skills does }o'jr ch:ld havi?? 



Give exarriple of behaviour that illustrates this, 



B. Check the following iter.5 as best describes your ch:l 


d as vou see hi::, c 


q her . 




1. Is alert beyond his ^ears - 




LiTTbE 


SO"E 


A_G_R£a7 
DEAL 










2; LiV.es School 










3. Has interests of older children cr of ad-jiis in 










-™— • ^' t A ^ w W-W 1? — y — J w C t < W w *— 1^ J J L C A — m. W W 










5: Js o^se'*\'2nt 

air A «^ ^ W M «^ W » ^ 1 1 W 




















7. Has r.any different va^s of solvins problems 










— Is gu-are of prohler.s others often do not see 










9: b'ses unique and cr.usal wsvs of sc:vin^ problerts 










— Wants to know how snd wh%- — - - ----- 










H . Likes to pretend 










12. Other children call hir'her to initiate pjav activ:ti< 










13. -.5*.s a let of cues: : c-ns ^br^U-t a -v a-r i-^t-v-^^ s -j b 1 ec t s 


1 






IL, Is not ccncerre: with de^l^ 










15. Eh^cvc and resrrnds to beajtv 










16. Is able to plan and orcr-nize activities 










17. Has above average coord'.nation, agility and ability 
::n cr;;anized par.es 










16. Often finds and corrects own r.lstakes 











19. Others seer to en lev his 'her ccr.-oany 










2^ — "^kes 'jp stories and has ideas that- are unioue 


! 








23-^ Ha-s 2 wide ra^ce— of i nt erests 










22. Gets other children tc tic what he 'she wants 










23. Likes to plav crea':ired car.es and is ^bod at--t-h^T 










, -E'.^-oA-c other -'^e-^le^nd — seeks t. her — d-:j4 


1 








; Is cb2e and w:l!:ri-^c ^•crk with cther^^ 


1 
1 










— Sets h:£h starr'ards for sel: — 


— I 








27. Ch^t'se^ -;iffic'.:3t pr c 1: 2 er-s r^er si-Trle ones 


i- 








2? I? able tc l?-ch at ^i^'sel: ^if necessarv^i 










2v. Lil"es_tc- do r.^r.y things and participates wncie- 
hf-artedl V 


















ErIc 34 BEST K)PY AVAIWBLl 



FAR£\T INVENTORY (cont'd) 



C. Reading interests (fcvcrite zype cf tcc^s and/br titles of f 



D. Favorite school subject 

E. Gencrel attitude toward school 



F. Favorite rUytine, leisure tire activity 

G. Hcbties and special interests (collections, dancing, r.aking 
singing, painting, cooking, sewing, dra-a, etc.) 



k^'hat special lessons, training or learning opportunities does 
outside of school 



3. Vhat are sdrne of the . influence- a: Y.zr.e . or at school that may 
influence jcur child's per fcr.T.= nc e in school '- 



V^'hat other .things wou'd.yc-j l:«;e us tc know that would assist 



CA.^'C5E SCROX DZSTKKT *1315 



RE: INDIVIDUAL I NTEILECTlAL ASSESSMENT A^S 

GIFTED ^ TALENTED PLa CE.^KT CONSENT FO ^l- 



Qne oithe criteria for placeneni into the Sifted & TaJented 
Progren; is results on an indivi dual iniell igence test. I 
request ycur perriissidn to have an inteliectual assessrr.ent 
arranged for 



Si^jdent 5 Narr.e 



Should the candidate qualify, he/she has rny permission to 
attend the Gifted S Talented classes and related activities. 



Yours truly. 



; eac r*e: 



cr 



?r: 
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